exiles settled into the inevitable rut, they found themselves
much more hostile to each other than if they had really
had something to do.

Their eternal quarrelling reached a climax when Hyde's
enemies solemnly impeached him for lese majesty. The
criminal, his virtuous opponents declared with every affec-
tation of horror, had been heard to say that their King was
as much given to his pleasures as any other young man in
his early twenties. The maligned monarch's first impulse was
to dismiss the charge with merry laughter, for the words
repeated to him were much milder than the honest Chan-
cellor was accustomed to use in the royal presence. But even
this ridiculous farce had to be played seriously to keep the
peace, and Hyde was ceremoniously acquitted after a long,
extremely dull hearing of the case before the full Privy
Council.

Naturally the King who had to preside at such a trial de-
veloped an attitude of cynicism. Charles was a realist,
where royalty was not concerned, and as such he saw
human struggles in their most ridiculous light. Contempt
quite easily followed the laughter, and as the years of help-
lessness passed, he protected his own sanity by maintaining
that all human activity must be of this futile, childish sort
where Hyde and Jermyn struggled against each other for a
prize that would melt away in the hands of the winner. The
King had sufficient strength of mind to insulate himself
from the unimportant intrigues of his court as well as from
the gibes of foreigners and rebels who looked upon him as
a royal clown or a frivolous pretender. "With a whole-
heartedness which his preceptor, Hobbes, might well
have envied, Charles devoted himself to such counter-
revolutionary plots as could lead him to no sacrifice save
money and to such pleasures as were available without
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